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| VISCOUNT TRAVEL! 
| To Dublin from:— Return fare: 
ail ; | LONDON (17-day) 85 mins. £12. 10s, 
, 7! 
Add two extra days to your holiday! Fly | MANCHESTER (17-day) 60 mins. £6. 16s. 
straight to Dublin by 4-engined, turbo-prop | PARIS (12-month) 2} hours. £23. 8s. 
Viscount. The Viscount flies above the weather. It’s | AMSTERDAM (12-month) 2 hrs. 35 mins. 
super-smooth, super-fast—takes only three-quarters £24. 15s. 
of ordinary flying time. And how easy your Also veces ee water yy gel on 
journey is! No jostling crowds, no fuss, tips or ec ti ealetloat inches Sitminghons 
luggage worries. Is it expensive ? Just the normal | Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Isle 
air fare — and that’s cheaper than you’d think ! | of Man, Liverpool. 
British Commonwealth, American and French |  *Ayailable only before October Ist. 














visitors need no visa for Ireland. Dublin to 
Shannon air services connect with transatlantic 
flights. Information and bookings from your travel 
agent, BEA or Aer Lingus in London. Telephone: 
WHitehall 1080. 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 





Pattern 603 /140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass... hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embody- 
ing the distinctive deep cutting which is one 
of the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries 
from overseas markets are welcomed. 


aterford 
Glass 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED*WATERFORD°*IRELAND 











Arnotts is right in the heart of Dublin...a_ stone’s 
throw from Nelson’s Pillar, near the Liffey, the Quays 
and a lot of other interesting places you’re sure to be 
visiting. So come and see us. We have a cross section of 
everything you’re likely to want to bring home from Ireland 
... very beautiful Irish linens, Irish tweeds, Waterford 
glass, linem and lace handkerchiefs, plus lots of the 
inexpensive little knick-knacks visitors love to buy. 

We have a cafe, a beauty salon, fashion departments, 
a man’s shop. You'll enjoy shopping in Arnotts. It’s 
different ...a big department store with a “ boutique” 
atmosphere. 

Send for our illustrated Visitor’s Brochure which includes 


a map of Dublin. 
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Drive Moursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 














Model H.P. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 £1100 Ford RAC 16 £16 10 0 
Popular BHP 30.1 $31.00 Consul BHP 47 $45.00 
Ford RAC 10 £13 50 Ford RAC 24 £2000 
Anglia BHP 36 $37.00 Zephyr BHP 68 $56.00 
(New Type) 

Ford RAC 10 £14 15 || Ford V8 RAC 32.5 £2500 
Prefect BHP 36 $39.00 Customline | BHP 110 $70.00 
(New Type) 


























Includes 500 Free Miles 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 4046] GRAMS WALCAR 
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Excellent holiday amenities have given Bray a 
high reputation amongst Irish seaside resorts. 


THE TRULY NOTABLE thing about Bray is its calm sea. 
Seen by those—and you'll be surprised to find how many 
of them are up and about most summer mornings—who 
have the energy to greet the day at six o'clock, the sea 
at Bray tilts away to the eastward, into the eye of the 
morning sun, a vast shining shield of steely blue swung i 
between the crouching bulk of Bray Head and the curving 
sea-wall of the Harbour. 

The gansied, sea-booted men at the boat-slip, who look 
the tobacco-chewing and spittin’ images of deep-water 
mariners, will tell you that the sea isn’t always so calm and 
peaceful. They'll tell salty tales of mid-winter gales that 
wrenched yards of iron railings from their iron stanchions 
on the mile-long Esplanade that links Bray Head and Bray 
Harbour. They'll measure reminiscently, with a yard and a 
hundredweight thrown in for good measure, vast masses 

BY PHILIP ROONEY of solid granite lifted and thrown about like ping-pong 
balls by the giant waves of Winter. 
And, for a certainty, someone will show you the unique 





















contraptions which ornament the fronts of the older houses 
on the Esplanade. Set into each garden gate is a brace of 
grooved wooden slots, one set in either gate post. Into 
these slots can be dropped at the first warning of a south- 
east gale and a high tide, a sturdy wooden barrier. And 
behind that barrier, the summer audience of the beach 
storytellers is expected to believe, the winter dwellers of 
Bray live, beleagured by tide and tempest. 

It seems a tale out of the dim past on a glorious summer 
day in Bray. For nothing so long remains in the memory 
of the visitor to Bray as the long days of sunny calm 
without an unkind breeze to flaw the silver of the shining 
sea or a cloud of rain to darken the coloured hills that 
stand all about the town. 

Indeed, the visitor with a taste for figures and statistics 
can confound the gansied and sea-booted weather historians 
by pointing out to them that Bray lies within the dryest 
sector of Ireland’s dry belt, the enviable East coast strip 
that has an annual rainfall of between thirty and forty 
inches and an average summer temperature of just under 
60°. On a summer day, with the coloured hills lifting into 
a cloudless sky and the shining sea lifting and falling against 
the sea-wall, gently as if breathing in its sleep, it needs no 
tables of figures to show that Bray in Summer has a vivid 
loveliness that is all its own. 

* The sun has set behind the blue peaks of Wicklow, as 
we steam past Bray Head, where the Vale of Shanganagh, 
sloping softly from the Golden Spears, sends its bright river 
murmuring to the sea’, wrote John Mitchel from the deck 
of the steam-frigate Dragon. The high hills that Mitchel 
named by their ancient and lovely Gaelic name still snare 
the eye—the greater and lesser Sugarloaf, Katy Gallagher, 
and Three Rock. 

They snare, too, the imagination and fire the ambition of 
the holiday-maker with a taste for walking or hill-climbing. 
No one can complain about the variety of expeditions on 
offer. For the energetic, there’s the 1650 feet scramble up 
the conical slopes of Sugarloaf. There are walks by the 
score along the Dargle River, the bright river of the Vale 
of Shanganagh which Mitchel saw from the deck of his 
prison ship. A few miles up the river—and with a bus 
service for those whose holiday plans do not include 
walking—are the elegance and formal beauty of Powers- 
court House and Demesne. 

But this is taking the holiday-maker away from Bray 
before he and his wife or girl-friend have had time to 
settle down in deck-chairs on the Esplanade. 

It’s a mile-long Esplanade, a bright and bustling stretch 
of green lawns and neat flower-beds. Yet for all its up-to- 
the-minute air it has an oddly indefinable and nostalgic 
air of period about it, a hint that it is no newcomer to the 
trade of catering for holiday crowds and can look back to 
summer twilights when the bands on its minaret-style 
band-stands discoursed Strauss waltzes and Sousa marches 
to promenading parasols and be-ribboned boater hats. 
The summer-day bustle of the Esplanade spills over on to 





















Paddle your own canoe or join a cruise. There are 
suitable craft for everybody at Bray during the season. 


the beach. And no wonder. For this mile-long beach is, for 
every yard of its length, a bathing beach safe for the 
smallest child. For the swimmer who demands something 
more exciting than wading into calm waters over a gently 
shelving strand, there are diving boards and jetties on the 
Esplanade itself and all the diving and swimming the most 
expert could demand at Naylor’s Cove, under the shadow 
of Bray Head. 

All of which seems to add up to a more energetic holiday 
than suits the man who, like myself, feels he’s done a good 
morning’s holiday work after he has spent two or three 
hours in a deck chair watching the putter-golfers on the 
Esplanade’s putting-green course or listening to the small 
children making voyages of discovery on the Esplanade’s 
three-miles-an-hour scenic railway. 

But the opportunities are there for both energetic and— 
avoiding the word ‘ lazy ’—energy-conserving holidays. If 
you want to do some mountain climbing without over- 
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Bray’s splendid beach and esplanade stretch for over a mile in length. 


much exertion you can cheat a little and do most of the 
climb by way of the cable railway which whisks you to the 
seven-hundred-feet crown of Bray Head, where the view 
of the Bay is fine enough to still a conscience uneasy under 
its guilt of bad hillmanship. 

Of course, if you really must spend pounds of energy, 
there’s every opportunity. Not one but two golf clubs cater 
for the visitor—Bray Golf Club and Woodbrook ; and 
here is the only place I’ve seen golf links so sociable that the 
greens and fairw ays and roughs of one links lie within a 
sliced or hooked mashie shot of the other. 

But for a healthy day’s exercise in the open air, a man 
doesn’t have to confine himself to golf—not while there’s 
a day at the races at Leopardstown in the offing. Leopards- 
town is less than six miles from Bray, on both train and 
‘bus routes, and for my own personal money it’s as attractive 
a course as I know, with an invariably well-balanced card 
and a certainty of good racing. 

Those, and a score and one other attractions, add up to 
the reason for Bray’s popularity, particularly with cross- 
channel visitors, and its reputation as a bright and lively 
holiday spot. 


There’s dancing in half a score hotel ball-rooms and 
dance-halls. There’s fishing, both the expert kind in which 
the angler pits rod and line against the wiliness of the Dargle 
trout and the lazier variety of fishing that calls for no more 
than the trolling of a long line over the gunwale of a hired 
boat in view of the Esplanade, while the foolish mackerel 
suicidally build up an undeserved reputation for the novice 
fisherman. 

And always there is the greatest attraction of all : The 
lazy contemplation of the coloured hills and shining sea. 































BRAY INFORMATION 


DISTANCES: 
Dublin 13 miles, Dun Laoghaire 8 miles, Enniskerry 
34 miles, Glendaloch 19 miles, Greystones 5 miles, Round- 


wood 12 miles, Wicklow 18 miles. 


SPORT AND ENTERTAINMENT: 

Bathing and Boating: Bray Beach is over one mile long, 
and is perfectly safe. Good bathing also at Naylor’s Cove 
beneath Bray Head (small admission charge to pools) 
and at North Strand near the harbour. Diving and 
swimming competitions are arranged by Bray Swimming 
Club and Bray Cove Swimming Club. Rowing boats 


are available for hire. 


Golfing: There is an excellent 9-hole course bordering 
the sea beside the town. Licensed clubhouse. There is a 
fine 18-hole course at Woodbrook, one mile from Bray. 
Other courses within easy reach are Greystones (18-hole), 
4 miles ; Delgany (18-hole), 6 miles ; Killiney (9-hole), 
5 miles. There are putting greens on the Esplanade and in 


the Arcadia Grounds, Adelaide Road. 


Fishing: Fresh-water. The Dargle, the Cookstown and 





Glencree rivers contain numerous small brown trout, and 
an occasional salmon or sea trout. The lower part of the 
Dargle is controlled by the County Wicklow Anglers’ 
Association. There is a charge for fishing the Dargle where 
it Hows through Powerscourt Demesne (tickets issued at 
the Gate Lodge). Sea-Fishing. Pollock, codling, whiting, 


bass, etc., can be caught in the bay. Boats are available. 


Hunting: The district is hunted by the Bray Harriers 
and the South County Dublin Harriers. Jim Magee’s 


Beagles meet at Delgany. 


Horse-Racing : There are a number of racecourses within 
easy reach of Bray. Leopardstown (6 miles) is the nearest, 
and the Phoenix Park and Baldoyle courses are both in 


the suburbs of Dublin. 


Tennis and Croquet: At the County Wicklow Tennis 
Grounds, Vevay ; Fees are moderate ; Sunday play from 
3 p.m. There are also private tennis clubs. Entertainment, 
Ballroom Dancing, Concerts, Plays, Cinemas, Amusements, 


Arcades, Brass Bands Performances. 
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A landmark amongst the hills which lie behind Bray the 
Sugar Loaf makes a pleasant day's walk from the town. 















The earliest known represen- 
tation of a triangular harp in 
Ireland. The eleventh century 
metal shrine of St. Mogue. 


The origin of the harp is lost in antiquity. Tubal is described 
as the father of harpers, and David praised the Lord on a harp 
of ten strings, but long before Tubal’s time the Egyptians had 
already developed a harp of sorts, devoid of a forepillar and 
therefore incapable of withstanding anything but the lowest string 
tensions. The strings of these Egyptian instruments seem to have 
been made of twisted horsehair, and of vegetable materials 
derived from palm trees, and the instrument itself suggests that 
it was indeed adapted from the plucked bow of the legends. But 
this harp, if we can call it a harp, had to pass through many 
centuries of change and development before the triangular harp, 


which is so closely associated with Ireland, came to be evolved. 
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BY RICHARD HAYWARD 


This representation of a triangular harp 
appeared ina tenth century English missal. 











THERE IS NO evidence to show that the triangular harp was 
known in Ireland before the 11th century, when it was 
depicted on the metal shrine of Saint Mogue. A hundred 
years before that date the same type of instrument appeared 
on an illuminated English missal, now in Oxford, but 
both these harps are fully developed. We have no link at 
all, in England or Ireland, between the old quadrangular 
instrument and this developed triangular harp, which is 
indeed the true harp. Whence then came this true harp to 
Ireland : Obviously, from England. Not that the English 
necessarily, or even probably, invented it. It is much more 
likely that they possessed it in common with the great 
Scandinavian tribes of Northern Europe. 

The Irish name for the quadrangular instrument was 
Cruit, and when the 11th-century Irish musicians adopted 
the triangular harp they did not immediately use the 
foreign word Hearpe to describe it. They clung to their 
own word Cruit, which by then had come to mean almost 
any kind of stringed instrument. And soon, in Ireland, 
this triangular importation underwent remarkable develop- 
ment, for under the influence of the Irish schools of music, 
already noted for the brilliance of their players on the old 
quadrangular cruit, the English strings of twisted horsehair 
and hide were soon replaced by strings of gold, silver and 
brass, the slender framework of the triangular harp was 
greatly strengthened to withstand unheard-of string tension, 


and an entirely new technique was evolved for the players, 
requiring specially grown and shaped finger nails for the 
performance of music of ever-increasing complexity. The 
confusion between Cruit and Harp resolved itself into the 
two words becoming synonymous, so that in writings of 
an early date we are never sure whether the reference is to 
a quadrangular or a triangular instrument, though we may 
be tolerably sure that no triangular instrument was known 
in Ireland before the 11th century. 

The technique of playing with long nails, which were 
virtually living plectra, is referred to in the dictionary 
phrase : Ionga Eite din Tiompdnach, The Wing Nail for 
the Timpanist, and it persisted in Ireland for a long time. 
We may read about Echlin O Kane, born in Coleraine in 
1729, who was blinded in infancy and became one of the 
best harpers of his age. O Kane visited Scotland very often, 
as well as Holland, Flanders, France and Spain, and with 
success he became intemperate and often fell into ill 
humours. Once, when in his cups, he was especially offensive 
to some guests of a Highland laird in whose house he was 
staying. His host thereupon ordered his servants to cut the 
harper’s nails short, surely a sufficient punishment for one 
whose nails were the tools of his profession. Hempson was 
the only one of the ten harpers who took part in the 
Belfast Meeting, who played with long nails, a circum- 
stance that would lead us to suppose that the fashion or 





(Above left): The Brian Boru Harp. This is the harp which 
appears in Irish coinage in a formalised design by the artist 
MacGoogan. A late fourteenth-century date is attributed to it. 


(Centre): Harp by John Kelly, dated 1734. An important early 
instrument at one time owned by the antiquary Crofton Croker. 
Photograph by courtesy of ANTIQUES Magazine. 


(Above right) : The Richard Hayward Harp presented by the 
author to the National Museum, Dublin in 1947. It was played 
in the streets and parks of Belfast about 1780 by Paddy Murphy, 
an itinerant harper. 


West African Harp, a distant cousin of the Irish instrument. 


method was dying out in 1792, the date of that famous 
meeting. 

A great deal has been made of the point that Dante said 
the harp went to Italy from Ireland, where the Irish loved 
the instrument so much that they stamped it on their coins 
and painted it on their public buildings. But Dante never 
said anything of the kind, and is only reported to have said 
it, by Vincentio Gallilei, who wrote 300 years after Dante’s 
death. The statement in any case is manifestly absurd, for 
there was no Irish coinage in Dante’s day, and there were 
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Bard and harper performing before the MacSweeney in /581!. 


no public buildings in Ireland at that time. The harp on 
Irish coinage first appeared in the reign of Henry VIII, and 
heraldically we meet it for the first time on the Great Seal 
of Elizabeth I. The plain fact is that heraldry was not an 
Irish tradition or custom, and when it came to Ireland, for 
the very first time in 1552, the Ulster King of Arms got this 
patent from England under the Great Seal. It is likely that 
the first native heraldic use of the harp in Ireland was when 
Owen Roe O'Neill flew it, gold on a green field, in 1645, 
and its use as the provincial badge of Leinster is later than 
that by a few years. In 1798 it came into real prominence 
as the badge of the United Irishmen, with the motto : 
‘It is now strung and shall be heard.’ 

Out of the many references to the excellence and skill 
of Irish harpers, which appear continuously from the 12th 
until the 17th century, I may quote John Good, a Roman 
Catholic priest of Oxford who opened a school in Limerick, 
and who wrote, in 1566: ‘ The Irish love music mightily, 
especially the harp. Strung up with brass wire, and beaten 
with crooked nails, it is very melodious.’ And in 1636, as 
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we may read in a MS. history preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy, it was written : ‘ The Irish are much given to 
music and you will find few of their gentry, either man 
or woman, who cannot play on the harp. No house of any 
account is without one or two harps, and a harper is always 
kept to play at meals.’ John Evelyn, the diarist, records in 
1653: * The Irish harp is much esteemed in England. My 
Devonshire friend Clarke is an incomparable player and 
says it is neglected in England because of its extraordinary 
difficulty. It is far superior to the lute, or whatever else 
speaks with strings, and to play it well takes up the whole 
man.’ Earlier than any of these, Caradoc of Llancarvan, a 
great Welsh authority, wrote in 1147: ‘ The Irish devised 
all the instrumental tunes in use amongst the Welsh,’ and 
to quote three final references of this kind I may say that 
Holinshed, in 1585, was full of praise for Irish music and 
its players ; Praetorius, in 1619, said that ‘ the Irish harp 
has rough thick brass strings, 43 in number, and is beyond 
measure sweet and lovely in tone’; and Francis Bacon, 
in Sylva Sylvarum, recorded that ‘ no instrument hath the 
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Harp by John Egan, founder of the 
famous Dublin Harp Society. It bears 
the inscription John Egan, Inventor, 
30 Dawson Street, Dublin, No. | 1819. 


(Photograph by courtesy of ANTIQUES 
Magazine) 


The Harp has been associated with the 
Arms of Ireland since the time of Henry 
the Eighth. 


sound so melting and prolonged as the Irish harp.’ 
Of the teaching which produced all this excellence we 
know singularly little. We do know that a harper who 
hoped for any degree of success had to start his tuition before 
he was ten years of age, that slavish attention and practice 
were required of him, and that by the time he was eighteen 
he was expected to be fully qualified as a professional 
executant. He had to become absolute master of The 
Three Required Musics : 
Suantraidhe—which no one could hear without falling 

into a delightful sleep. 
Goltraidhe—which no one could hear without bursting 

into tears or lamentations. 
Geantraidhe—which no one could hear without 
bursting into long and loud laughter. 

And he usually started his studies by learning the history 
of the instrument, by playing scales and arpeggios, and by 
familiarising himself with the various parts and functions 
of the harp. 
Our factual knowledge of traditional Irish Harp playing 

is confined to a few points of technique: the use of 
specially shaped long nails as plectra: the use of metal 
strings of varying character and thickness: a style of 
playing which demanded damping before the plucking of 
the next string, and other devices of this kind to offset the 
excessive vibration peculiar to the metal strings. All in all 
this was a technique so exacting that no player who did not 
start at an early age, and work assiduously, could ever hope 
to reach the top class of executants. We also know that 
chords were played downwards, and that performance 
generally was fluent, delicate, tinkling and highly 


ornamented. continued on page 27 





wexford 
FESTIVAL 


It’s THE LAG-END of the festival season, of course, this week 
from October 30 to November 6, but Indian summer is 
often a delaying guest in this soft south of the Irish island, 
and if the country is not at that time as green as a country 
ballad, the distances will develop the lovely blue mists of 
watercolour and an odd robin will still be singing in the 
tree that has not lost its first leaf yet. Then there is the 
magnificent river Slaney, estuary wide beside the town, 
where a boat pulled for half a mile over the autumn lights, 
will bring you past the first Norman bailey in Ireland— 
and still going strong—into quiet drifts of water that are 
alive with wildfowl and lined with those wisps of filigreed 
smoke into which trees turn at this time of year. Too, the 
harvest has been saved and the men you meet on the roads 
have the humour of contentment on them, as we say, the 
haggards full and the threshing engine roaring away at 
its good work. It is, all in all, the real time for festival. 
This year, with only three years’ experience behind it, 
the Wexford festival is taking a deep breath for another stride 
forward. Dublin, the capital, has already anticipated us to 
some extent by its month-long opera season in which the 
stars were drawn from European Opera houses as is the 
case with Wexford. For some time, however, Wexford men 
have been moving around Europe too, sitting in many stalls 
from Glyndebourne to Vienna, listening and watching and 
recording, so that the final choice of singers who will fill 
the principal parts in the two operas offered during festival 
week will be the resultant, not of the agent’s folder, but 
of the accumulated contacts made over the period. Here 
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we like to know beforehand what we are to get. In that 
way we can guarantee the fare. 


Two operas, with two entirely different casts and 
conductors, make heavy demands on a town with a 
thirteen thousand population, which must supply chorus 
to each from its own stock of singers and organize every- 
thing to the last detail. Actually, Wexford will draw those 
minor singers into its major canon from the county around, 
from the towns of Enniscorthy and New Ross, all too with 
their musical societies and interest ; and for other details 
can draw on a mighty pool of goodwill every- 
where. Radio Eireann, for instance, our national Radio, 
lends its two orchestras for the week, which in practice 
means much more than a week since the two conductors 
need some time to get together with instrumentalists. 
We like to think that Ireland is deprived of them, but for 
its own benefit. 


While that may be, this week is a very full week for 
everybody. I do not say everybody lightly since everybody 
actually is concerned. The scenery is made locally, pro- 
fessionals moving in on a non-paying basis ;_ the costumes 
of the lesser lights are composed in the same way, boys, 
girls and grown men are trooping behind the scenes to 
good purpose for months before the actual week, and 
teachers of foreign languages are drilling the chorus into 
word-perfect condition. Then, on most evenings, the little 
theatre in High Street wakens to lights and instruments, to 
the laughter of men and women, to the paint brush and 

















His job is to ensure both greyhounds get off to an even start. 


Coursing is the winter sport of rural Ireland. A man and 
his dog are a feature of Irish life noted by the tourist and accepted 
by the Irishman as a characteristic feature of the countryside. 
From Cork to Donegal there is hardly a stretch of road without 
aman who sees himself and his greyhound being one day presented 
with the Cup at Clounanna or Powerstown Park. 

The principle behind the sport is a simple one. A hare is 
released and immediately on its heels two greyhounds. They 


start off ‘: “epnad, distance from the hare but the faster and 


more re will make the hare turn in its effort to 


make good its escape. Each turn gains 

/ the hound a certain number of points 

as~dags a kill. The dog with the most 
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COURSING 


as old as 
the hills .... 


BY P. D. MEHIGAN 


A Love oF the chase seems common to our remotest 
ancestors and the sportsman of modern times. Irish wolf- 
hounds hunting their prey in the prehistoric forests which 
once covered Ireland must have had much of that appeal 
and gripping interest which are an integral part of open 
coursing today. 

When the wolves were cleared—and the last was killed 
at Kanturk 280 years ago—smaller game was sought by 
the sportsman and smaller dogs were bred to hunt them. 
But there was no break in continuity and tradition and 
documentary evidence exists to testify to the popularity 
of greyhound coursing of hares in Ireland more than two- 
hundred years ago. 

According to the earliest accounts the original Irish 
greyhound was rough-coated and probably descended 
from the shaggy wolfhound, which was once one of the 
most highly-prized pure-bred dogs in the world, and a 
popular gift from Irish Princes of the third and fourth 
centuries to continental Royalty. When the wolf hound’s 
natural prey became extinct, it was a slow but simple 
process to breed a smaller, tidier dog for hare-hunting, 
some two-hundred years ago. 

At that time, the landowners prohibited their tenants 
from keeping sporting dogs, under heavy penalty, and as 
a result coursing was the sport of the wealthy. 

Gradually the laws against the tenantry keeping sporting 
dogs were relaxed; the Irish Land Acts (1896, etc.) made 
the tenants thf free-owners of their land, and a revolution 


in the wrt of Coursing was the result. 
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Whilst the sport was still in the hands of the wealthy, 
very successful meetings were held at the Curragh of 
Kildare and Bourbawn nearby; at Trabolgan (Cork 
Harbour) ; Creagh (Co. Down); Wexford flats and 
sloblands ;_ Killelton (North Kerry); Mellon (Co. 
Limerick) ; Boyne Valley (Meath) ; Killeady (Cork) ; 
Dunlavin (Wicklow) and elsewhere. 

As soon as the Irish small farmers had permission to 
own, breed and course their greyhounds, coursing spread 
rapidly despite the fact that the new games Act thinned 
the hares ; open country coursing became more difficult 
and the practice of concentrating hares behind lattice wire 
was tried for a period in England with much success. 
This was what has come to be known as Park coursing. 
Racecourses were frequently used for it and Plumpton 
(1877), Kempton Park ; Haydock Park ; and Gosforth 
were amongst those where highly successful meetings 
were run. Bad management and irregular practices, side 
by side with an excessive stress on gambling and com- 
mercialism, killed park coursing in England in fifteen years. 
Nowadays all coursing in England and Scotland is held 
in the open country, behind hares running in their native 
haunts. 

For various reasons Park coursing became very popular 
in Ireland, but malpractices and ill usage of hares were 
showing every sign of ruining the sport which continued 
to be organised under the auspices of the English Coursing 
Club and the need for a drastic re-organisation of the 
sport became evident. A spirit of independence, probably 
born of the 1916 rising, inspired some far-seeing patriotic 
Irish lovers of coursing to take action and a meeting was 
held in Thurles in 1917, where plans to form an Irish 
Coursing Club were drawn up and carried out. Since then 





























Park coursing takes place in an enclosure. Hares usually race 
straight for their shelters where they are fed and watered. 


Irish Park Coursing has flourished and is a most popular 
winter sport in Ireland today. Last season 220 park meetings 
and fourteen open meetings were held. 

Park coursing favours the fast dog as opposed to the 
close and clever working greyhound of the open country. 
The trials are brief, for the hares usually race straight for 
their shelter where they are fed and watered. In the vast 
majority of cases the faster dog gets the greater number of 
turns from the hare and wins. 

As a direct result of this stress on Park coursing some 
of the fastest greyhounds in the world have been bred in 
Ireland—a fact well proved since the introduction of 
Greyhound Racing after an electric hare in 1926. It is 
now commonplace for there to be five Irish-bred grey- 
hounds out of six in the finals of Classic and Champion 
stakes in England and elsewhere. As an export Irish grey- 
hounds play an important role in the country’s economy, 
the bulk of the money earned by them going directly to 
rural breeders. 


In the early days of the Waterloo Cup—¢he Blue 


well and the immortal Master 268, to 
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McGrath, whose legend is perpetuated in a limestone 
monument near Dungarvan in Waterford, was a small- 
sized black dog, with phenomenal speed, skill, stamina 
and a deadly finishing stroke. Many other Irish greyhounds 
ran well in the Waterloo Cup at Altcar but were ae 
Mr. Hatte’s Hidden Screw ; Mr. Hearn’s Honeyman ; 
Mr. Gorey’s Irish Steeple ; Mr. Clarke’s Barna-Baoghal 
being still remembered. An Irish-bred dog, Guards 
Brigade, was sold to an English owner and won the 
Waterloo Cup soon after. The 1955 Waterloo Cup was 
won by that stout-hearted greyhound, Full Pete, who 
showed a clean pair of heels to all his opponents both in 
pace and skill. He was an Irish dog, bred and raced by 
Mr. Fenelon, a veteran courser from Carlow. 

The Irish Coursing season is controlled by the Irish Game 
Laws according to which the coursing of hares between 
March tst and the end of September is prohibited. But from 
October 1st to February 28th, every week has its quota 
of attractive meetings taking place in all parts of Ireland, 
from Malin Head in Antrim to Mizen Head in Cork ; 
from Howth Head in Dublin to Achill Island on the 
Atlantic seaboard, 





The major coursing event in Ireland is the Irish Coursing 
Cup held inthe open plains of Clounanna in the Adare 
valley in Co. ‘Limerick. The most sought coursing trophy in 
Ireland, it is open to sixty-four contestants, and carries 
£1,000 in stakes. 

It is a stake open to greyhounds of any age, and of either 
sex. There are sixty-four permanent} subscribers, called 
Nominators, who, on payment of the £12 tos. od. entry 
fee, may enter a greyhound their own property or the 
property of another person. 

The nomination system applies to most of the principal 
coursing trophies as a means of ensuring that the events 
will be fully subscribed. The nominator is held responsible 
for his entry by the promoting club. If, however, he 
nominates another person’s dog, it is a matter for private 
negotiation between him and the owner as to who will 
in fact pay the entry fee and how the prize money, if any, 
will be divided. The greyhound always competes in the 
name of the nominator. 

The International Cup and Classic Produce Stakes 
meeting held annually (February) at Powerstown Park, 
Clonmel, is second only to the Irish Cup in importance 
and carries even bigger grouped stakes. In all about thirty 
major cup meets are held each season. 

The Irish Government, which has done so much for 
Irish Horse Racing, is now establishing a Board of Control 
for Greyhound Sport and many changes and improvements 
are expected. 

There has also been a marked revival in the older form 
of Irish coursing—open country coursing where hares 
are found in their native haunts and hunted over territory 
well known to them. An international contest between 
English and Irish dogs was initiated this year at Droichead 
Nua, Co. Kildare, and was highly successful. 

Greyhound racing which is held from February to 
November is immensely popular in Ireland and all cities 
and most towns have Racing tracks of their own. 

It is an unsettled question which of coursing or greyhound 
racing is the more important to the greyhound industry. 
A majority of owners and breeders would probably agree 
continued on page 33 


Above: Hares being transferred in readiness for a meeting. The great majority 
of the meetings in Ireland are for Park coursing although a small number 
of open meetings also take place. 


Left: Hot on the heels of the hare. The faster and cleverer of them will get 
the most turns from the hare. 
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AFTER A HOLIDAY abroad, I come home and _ fall 
upon an Irish fillet steak as if it were the food of heaven. 
A month of eating veal (disguised, it’s true, under different 
sauces, and under various noms-de-guerre) serves to remind 
me that there is nothing like a steak. 

The ubiquitous veal—Weiner Schnitzel Holstein, 
Blanquette de Veau, Ossi Bughi—is not eaten all over 
continental Europe because the people believe that the 
calf produces the finest meat. It is a case of faute de mieux. 
There is practically no lush pastureland on the continent. 
The intensive cultivation, the hot summers, and the severe 
winters make the rearing of beef cattle an expensive and 
uneconomic luxury. The boy calf, who suckles the mother 
cow in the dark byre, is slaughtered before he has developed 
the appetite for grass and grain. I doubt very much whether 
Europeans would look at veal if they could get steak at the 
same money. 

Here in Ireland everybody eats steak—rich man, poor- 
man, beggarman, thief. It is the national Tuesday dinner. 
You have only to drive through the lush grasslands of 
County Meath or the Golden Vale of Limerick-Tipperary 
to know why we produce the best cattle in the world. 
The Emerald Isle, described by Myra Waldo (the famous 
globe trotter and gastronome) as ‘ one big garden given 
over to the production of chlorophyll’, has the ideal 
conditions for the rearing of prime beef. 
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Everywhere in Ireland you will get a good steak. If 
INS you don’t, be merciless ; there is no excuse for the lapse. 








The beef itself is the very best that mother nature can 
produce. It has néver seen the inside of a chilling plant. 
It is neither quick-frozen nor refrigerated. It has everything 
that a good steak was ever meant to have—succulence, 
flavour and texture. My own favourite is a fillet steak but, 
if you are a man, you will probably prefer a point steak. 
Always ask for a steak that is well hung—and for a decent 
knife to cut it with. If you are presented with an implement 
that couldn’t cut its way through butter, you'll be bristling 
before you start. 

Our 2,500 miles of coastline, and the celebrated salmon 
and trout rivers of the country, have given Ireland a great 
reputation for fish. The fact that nowhere in the country 
is more than 70 miles (a two-hour car journey) from the 
sea means that all the fish is ‘lepping’ fresh. You can, 
quite literally, taste the sea from the lobster, the plaice, the 
sole ‘and all the other fauna of the surrounding ocean. 

Irish salmon and Dublin Bay prawns have an inter- 
national reputation and are flown every day from Shannon 
to the fashionable restaurants of Paris and London. The 
prawns are about the size of your finger and have a delicacy 
and tenderness unknown to the lobster. That’s not being 
quite fair to the lobster—which, after all, is not to be 
sneezed at in any fish company. 

The best lobster I ever ate (not excluding the multi- 
starred restaurants of France) was in the hotel of a little 
fishing village in County Donegal. There was no attempt 
at Haute Cuisine, no garnish but the salt sea. But it was 
quite perfect. And how was it done? We collected the 
lobsiers straight out of the pots which lay at the mouth of 
the little harbour, brought them back to the hotel and 
boiled them in sea water with a hank of seaweed. That 
evening we ate them with fresh green salad from the 
kitchen garden, brown bread and butter and bottles of 
stout. It was a simple meal, without frills or pretensions, 
but it was as near perfection as I ever want to get. 

Apart from the international Haute Cuisine which is to 
be found in all the larger Irish hotels (most of their chefs 
are French), the common-or-garden food of the people 
is well worth attention. Irish ham and bacon are justly 
famous, and the eggs you eat throughout the country are 
often not more than a day old. The hand-made, wholemeal 


bread has always been a great favourite with visiting 
Americans, who maintain that they have nothing quite like 
it at home. And the butter is delicious by any standards. 

The gourmet specialities of the country are—Irish 
smoked salmon, the Dublin Bay prawns that I have already 
mentioned, lobsters and scallops, all forms of seasonable 
game (grouse, pheasant, woodcock, plover and snipe), 
and oysters. Irish oysters are small but remarkably succulent. 
When in season they are served in the better restaurants 
at from 8/- to 10/- a dozen and are almost always 
accompanied by a bottle of stout. 

Which brings me to the native drinks. They are the 
world-famous dark stout, several varieties of light ale, and 
Irish pot-still whiskey. Stout mixed with champagne is 
known as Black Velvet and was a popular drink among the 
wealthier classes before the war when champagne was less 
of a luxury than it is now. 

Irish whiskey, apart from its own excellence as a spiritous 
drink, is one of the main ingredients in the now world- 
famous Gaelic Coffee. If you have never tasted Gaelic 
Coffee, then you have a treat in store for you. Americans 
especially have fallen under the spell of this piping-hot, 
whiskey-laced coffee, drunk through a moustache of 
ice-cold cream, and have brought back the recipe—and 
the whiskey—to the New World. 

For the benefit of any reader who is still in some doubt 
how to go about making a Gaelic Coffee I append the 
‘secret’ which I wheedled out of the head-wine-waiter in 
one of Ireland’s top-rank hotels. 

Take a six-ounce, short stemmed goblet and warm. 

Put 1} ounces (a small one) of Irish whiskey, and one or two 
teaspoons of sugar, in a glass. (The quantity of sugar varies 
according to taste, but to get the full flavour the drink should 
be on the sweet side.) 

Leave the spoon in the glass while pouring in very hot coffee 
to three-quarters fill the glass. 

Stir till the sugar is dissolved. 

Place the spoon across the rim of the glass and pour on to 
the spoon sufficient fresh, double cream (which should be slightly 
chilled) to fill the glass. 

Now, through the crown of cold cream you sip the scalding 
hot, whiskied coffee. You'll feel a new man (or woman) after it ! 

Generally speaking, in Ireland the best food is to be 
found in the restaurants of the bigger hotels. There are, 
of course, some exceptions where individual restaurants 
do flourish without the remunerative background of 
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bedrooms. But there are not many. The country is small 
and, except in the cities, the eating-out population is 
limited by the fact that everyone is within walking distance 
of his own home. 

And what do outsiders think of Irish food : Temple 
Fielding whose Travel Guide to Europe is a ‘must’ with 
anyone who wants to get the most out of a European 
holiday says: ‘Irish food is in the same class with Swiss 
and Swedish . . . I think it’s tops in Europe. It is probably 
closer to the best American food than that of any other 


country.’ 
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SEAN O FAOLAIN 


WRITERS’ CONQUEST 


IRELAND HAS NO COLONIES. But she has made a great 
imperial conquest. She took over the English language 
and made it her own. No other race did this except the 
Scots. A number of Irishmen who wrote magnificently in 
English were re-absorbed, in turn, back into English 
literature—Wilde, for example, and Shaw, and even 
George Moore: but nobody will ever think of calling 
Yeats or Joyce or Synge English writers, or Sean O’Casey, 
or Liam O'Flaherty, or James Stephens. These latter typify 
the literature which we call Anglo-Irish because it is 
written in English. But it is, in practice, Irish literature. 
Our literature is not a fitful series of unexpected rockets, 
like those occasional good books that come out of South 
Africa, or Canada, surprising us with the reminder that 
writers exist also in those countries. It is not an odd, 
colonial prodigy. It has been steadily creative for a hundred 
and fifty years, and though it is not, of course, by any 
means complete—for the panorama of life we must go to 
the literatures of England, France, Germany, or Italy— it 
is, within the limits of its youth, as mature and compact 
as any literature in the world. There can be no sliding scale 
of criticism for Irish writing ; a French or Italian critic 
will approach a novel by O'Flaherty, or a play by O’Casey, 
or a short-story by O’Connor in the same frame of mind, 
with the same expectations, applying the same tests, as he 
would approach any book or play by one of his own 
colleagues. In fact, if an Irish book is judged harshly, it will 


JAMES STEPHENS 


be so judged by comparison with the achievements of 
other, or earlier Irish writers. We have made our own 
high standards. 

While thus implying that we are creating something 
much more than a regional literature, this is not to say 
that there are no such things as national patterns. André 
Malraux has said that one of the achievements of Greek 
sculpture was to give to the world something which had 
not been seen before then on sculptured images of man— 
* the smile’ : and on this he elaborates a great thing about 
Greek happiness, the Greek reconcilement between man’s 
human desires and values. So, in Ireland, certain racial or 
national qualities have impressed themselves on our liter- 
ature, on our consciousness, and on that of the world : 
Irish humour, for example. It is but one of several percep- 
tibly indigenous strains which have combined to give our 
literature a distinct character. 

But, perhaps, Irish humour is more than this ; perhaps 
it is a solvent of that racial conflict which swings us 
constantly between the two poles of Realism and 
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JAMES JOYCE 


and Ross, or the sly humour of George Moore’s Hail and 
Farewell, or the steadily cold passion and wit of Ulysses. 

For the moment the strength of Irish literature lies 
elsewhere : in its quality of intimacy ; it is at its best when 
close to elemental life ; it has the sense of poetry, the 
drama, the humour, the brutality and the delicacy of 
primitive emotions. And I do not use the word ‘primitive’ 
in a bad sense: one thinks of the blend of brutality and 
delicacy in the Irish sagas, and that something of their 
directness on the one hand and their poetry on the other 
has descended to us across the centuries. Elemental life 
is a rich vein, but it does run out, and in passing from the 
passionate conflicts of the fields to the more refined con- 
flicts of the city, there must be loss as well as gain. If today 
critics are conscious of some loss (in the Theatre for 
example) that would be natural in a period of transition. 








Our literature has become a more prolific literature than 
it was in the decades when there was much more to-do 
about it. Our poetry was once so easily recognisable as 
Irish poetry !_ (When it was all mists, fairies, gods, dreams, 
and heroes). Now when Joseph Hone writes a book on 
Tonks, or Arland Ussher a book on the Jews, or St. John 
Ervine a biography of Wilde, or Francis MacManus a 
study of Boccaccio, these are not, surely, less Irish than 
Yeats writing the Wanderings of Usheen ? It is part of the 
history of the natural growth of Irish literature that it 
should over the years have become more diffuse, adven- 
turous, curious. I can foresee the day when Irish literature 
will, like the literature of every other country, present the 
world with books dealing with every period of history 
and every corner of the world, and every problem under 
the sun—and still remain a distinctly national product. 








The Healy Pass 


By SEAN O SUILLEABHAIN 


Most TOuRISTS TRAVEL from picturesque Glengarriff to 
Kenmare by the road which leads over the mountains 
between Cork and Kerry, known as the Tunnel Road. 
This is a distance of about twenty miles. The road, which 
is an excellent one, rises fairly rapidly as it breasts the 
mountain on the Cork side, and from the mouth of the 
Tunnel a fine view is to be had of Bantry Bay away below, 
of Loch na hEornan (The Barley Lake) nestling in a fold 
of the slope to the southwest, and of the straggling range 
of the Caha mountains which runs like a backbone through 
the peninsula of Beare to the west. Local people say that 
there is a lake in Caha for each day of the year—a glance 
at a good map will show that this may well be so. 

I should like, in this article, to draw your attention 
to a second road from Glengarriff to Kenmare, via 
the Healy Pass. It was built about twenty years ago 
and named after Tim Healy, the skilled lawyer, who 
became Governor-General of the Irish Free State, and 
who helped to get Government grants for the construction 
of the new road. To get to the Healy Pass, one takes 
the lower road to the west, out of Glengarriff, along 
by the sea, towards Adrigole. There one turns to the 
right and enters a glen which is wide at its base and narrows 
as it reaches Coom on the Cork side of the Pass. As the 
road climbs by a series of snake-like twists and turns, the 
valley is left behind, and the Calvary at the Pass stands out 
white against the brown of the rock and finedn (mountain 
grass). 

A few yards beyond the Calvary is the mouth of the 
Pass. Cork is left behind, and Kerry opens before the 
traveller. Far below to the left is Glenmore, with a beautiful 
lake which reflects the mountain and sky at the foot of 
Faill Cheannfhionn. This cliff-like mountain-slope is 
wooded almost to the top. Near one end of the lake is an 
island, Oileaén an Tighe, named from a ruined house 
which covers most of it. To the left, at the head of Glen- 
more, is the Pocket, well-named because of its position 
and appearance. Hungry Hill (Daod, in Irish) towers over 
it to the west; to the north of this stretch Méalainn, 
Fionnachom, and Cnoc na bhFiacal, enclosing Coimin 
Gadhra, famous as the home of Conchobhar Raibe, 
the robber, whose story has formed part of the folklore 
of the district for the past one hundred and fifty years. 
And away to the right, the harbour of Kilmackilloge, 
an extension of Kenmare Bay, lies between one and 
the mountains of Iveragh to the north. 


From the Calvary at the top of the Healy Pass a black 
ribbon of road winds away and loses itself in the valley. 
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Glenmore Lake lies near the Healy Pass road. 


I well remember the time when no road led over the 
Healy Pass. During the Famine period (1846-7) relief 
works were started to give employment to the local men, 
and part of the road was roughly blocked out at the foot 
of the mountain on either side. But there still remained 
a distance of four miles or so, which had only a semblance 
of a path, which breasted the rough slope on either side 
towards Bealach Scairte (the old name for the Pass), 
and led through the narrow defile at the top, Céim 
Cumhang (in front of the present Calvary). Over this 
path the people from Cork and Kerry had to make their 
way on foot as best they could, when occasion demanded. 
Farmers from Adrigole had to drive their cattle and lead 
their horses along it, on their way to the fair at Kenmare, 
twenty-four miles away. 

But it was when a funeral had to pass across the mountain 
in either direction that further difficulties arose. No coffin 
could be carried on men’s shoulders through Céim 
Cumhang itself, on account of the huge boulders which 
barred the way and the sharpness of the ascent. So a path 
which led off to the left, just below the Calvary on the 
Cork side, was used for funerals. Difficult travel indeed, 
under ordinary circumstances—still worse when a coffin 
had to be borne along on human shoulders. 

The reader may well ask why should funerals go 
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there at all in olden days. Folk custom and local tradition 
supply the answer. A dying person in, shall we say, the 
local parish of Clanlawrence on the Cork side, might have 
expressed a wish to be buried in Kilmackilloge, on the 
Kerry side from which he or she had originally come. 
This would be especially true in the case of a woman from 
Kerry who died when her first child was born in her new 
Cork home. Such a wish was a command, and so arose 
the funeral over the mountain path. Such funerals were 
common enough in those days, and old people whom I 
knew in my home district on the Kerry side of the Pass 
often told me about them. 

A strange superstition which operated among the people 
on either side of the Pass added drama to these funerals. 
My father told me that when he was a child attending the 
old school at Glenmore, he saw a large group of men, 
armed with weapons of various kinds (sticks, spades, 
hay-forks, etc.) making their way past the school one 
day and climbing the steep slope towards the Pass. Some 
local women followed after them. He asked, in wonder, 
what was happening, and was told that they were going to 





meet a funeral which was coming over the Pass from the 
Cork side. Later experience explained the reason for the 
weapons, as follows. 

Just at the point where the by-path, which I have 
already mentioned, reached Kerry from the Cork side, 
lay a rough stone flag, known as Leac na gCorp (The 
Stone of the Corpses). The by-path itself ran through a 
hollow known as Eisc na gCorp (The Hollow of the 
Corpses), from the funerals which occasionally used it. 
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When the Corkmen reached Leac na gCorp they were 
confronted by a large band of Kerrymen (and vice versa, 
as occasion demanded). The leader of the Kerrymen 
immediately demanded that the coffin be laid down on the 
stone flag on the boundary ; if this were done, the Kerry- 
men would then shoulder the coffin and carry it the rest 
of the way, down the mountain, to the graveyard at 
Kilmackilloge in Kerry. But, knowing or thinking that 
the ill-luck of the year would follow the corpse, if it 
touched Cork soil, the Corkmen were not always willing 
to accede to the request of the Kerrymen ; they might try 
to lay the coffin down a few feet further on, on Kerry soil. 
Hence the need for the defensive weapons of the Kerrymen. 
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All very foolish to our modern ways of thought. 
But if we regard the superstitions of today as the legitimate 
safeguards of yesterday, we will be in a better position to 
understand the ways of thought of our forefathers. . . 

I may mention that this strange custom was not confined 
to this district only. To the east of the Tunnel Road, 
which I have already mentioned, lies another old road, 
less used, from Glengarriff to Kenmare. This is known as 
Barrlinn, and traversing, as it did, from one county to 
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another, a like custom prevailed in olden times. Similarly, 
between two parishes in the Dingle Peninsula. 

Strange as this custom may be to modern ears and eyes, 
it may add some interest to the journey over the Healy 
Pass by the tourist of today and tomorrow. Thousands of 
tourists have passed over the Healy Pass since the new road 
was built, hardly one of whom knew of Eisc na gCorp 
or Leac na gCorp, just over the edge of the hill at the back 
of the Calvary. 











THE IRISH HARP continued from page I 1 
Of early Irish harp music we know little. A 17th-century 
MS. in the British Museum, transcribed from an earlier 
copy, purports to contain medieval Welsh harp music, and 
since Welsh and Irish traditions are close, this may be 
useful to us. But many aspects of this MS. are controversial 
and problematical, though Dolmetsch has deciphered the 
intricate tablature. This reveals a style quite unlike anything 
we know today, harmonic in texture, curious in chordation, 
remote and other-worldly in atmosphere that is highly 
impressionistic. A good deal has been written about the 
influence of ecclesiastical chant brought to Ireland by 
Saint Patrick, but error has crept in by confusing this with 
Roman chant. The chant which Patrick brought would be 
Gallican, of a style that was still used in Gaul in the 8th 
century, and Roman chant did not come to Ireland till the 
12th century with the advent of the Anglo-Normans and 
the Continental Orders. The earliest music notation known 
to us in Irish MS. occurs in the 11th-century Drummond 
missal, where we have chants and parts of the Mass indicated 
by neumes. But this missal is a Roman one adapted to 
Irish use. Many chants are mentioned in medieval Irish 
literature but none of these have come to light. 

The literary complexity of the early Irish panegyrics 
makes it difficult for us at this date to imagine how they 
were accompanied by the harp. Maybe the main parts were 
chanted in monotone, punctuated by cadential melodic 
inflections, and generally supported by chords. Indeed we 
know that something of this kind persisted in Mayo until 
well on into the 18th century. 

Until almost the end of the 18th century the harp seems 
to have held its own as the supreme domestic instrument 
of Ireland, and until that time the professional travelling 
harpers continued their pleasant itineraries round the 
friendly and hospitable big houses of our countryside. But 
the advent of the piano and harpsichord sounded for the 
little harp the final sad death-knell, a change which had 
already begun to toll with the decay and destruction of the 
old native aristocracy. Many gallant but ephemeral 
attempts to revive the popularity of the national instrument 
were made thereafter from time to time, the most out- 
standing being that famous Meeting of the Harpers which 
took place in Belfast in 1792. With this meeting the name 
of Edward Bunting is imperishably associated, and to that 
great occasion came ten traditional harpers to raise what was 
to be the veritable swan-song of ancient Irish harp music. 
These players, headed by the celebrated Denis Hempson of 
Derry, who was 97 years of age at the time, were the last of 
a dying band, and with their passing the authentic tradition 
came to an end. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, Lady Morgan led 
a movement in Dublin to revive the popularity of the small 
Irish harp as a fashionable instrument of the salons and 
drawing-rooms of her day, and James Egan made hundreds 
of harps in his Dawson Street workshops to meet the new 
demand for suitable instruments. Harp Societies sprang 
up everywhere in Ireland, most notably in Belfast, but the 


movement was short-lived and was in fact little more than 
continued on page 33 
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HONAN CHAPEL, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CORK. 


LOUGH INAGH, CONNEMARA. 





NEAR KILLARNEY, CO. KERRY. 











An Fight-Day 
Tour 


These short tours are arranged so that they may be made by 
bus and train and are based on the normal timetables, Although 
the tours start and finish in Dublin, it should be noted that 
they are circular and could, in fact be started from any point 
on the route given. 

They are intended only for the visitor-in-a-hurry and it is 
hoped that this introduction to Ireland will inveigle some into 
returning for a longer holiday. 


FIRST DAY 


Morning express train Dublin to Cork. Afternoon bus 
trip to Blarney. Evening and night at Cork. 





Cork is a charming city spread out over the steep 
banks of the River Lee. One should make a point of seeing 
St. Anne’s (Shandon) Church with its curious steeple and 
famous bells (which are played on request). Christ the 
King Church at Turner's Cross, designed by Barry 
Byrne of Chicago, is a very striking example of modern 
church architecture and the beautiful Honan Chapel attached 
to the College is modelled on the twelfth-century King 
Cormac’s Chapel on the Rock of Cashel. A striking view 
of the city and widening estuary can be had from 
Montenotte. 

The world-famous Blarney Castle, with its reputedly magic 
stone which confers the gift of eloquence on all who kiss 
it, is only five miles away. 


SECOND DAY 


Train to Killarney, or morning bus to Glengarriff and 
afternoon bus from there to Killarney. Night at Killarney. 


The bus journey, though somewhat slower than the train, 
has the advantage of bringing one through some of the 
loveliest scenery of West Cork and Kerry. Glengarriff is a 
place of wild beauty and sub-tropical vegetation, and there 
may be time for a visit to Garnish Island with its Italian 
gardens and rare shrubs. 

The best way of seeing Killarney, particularly for those 
with limited time, is by the tours organised locally. They 
include riding through the Gap of Dunloe on mountain 
ponies, boating on the lakes and * Shooting the Rapids’, 
jaunting-car trips through the National Park and visits 
to islands, castles and ruined abbeys. 


THIRD DAY 
Coach tour of Dingle Peninsula. Night at Killarney. 


The Dingle Peninsula has within its small compass an 
outstanding selection of interesting antiquities, historic sites 
and mountain and cliff scenery. It is, besides, an almost 
entirely Irish-speaking district and, like the language, the 
traditional customs, crafts and lore are still preserved there. 
An alternative is a tour of the ‘ Ring of Kerry’, the route 
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following the coast of the broad peninsula of Iveragh. 
Highlights of this trip are Sneem, a centre much favoured 
by climbers and artists, the sub-tropical gem of Parknasilla, 

Waterville, renowned as an angling centre, and Killorglin, 

venue of the famous ‘ Puck Fair.’ Although there is no . 
regular coach tour of this region from Killarney, the hotels 
arrange trips for parties of guests. 


FOURTH DAY 


Morning and afternoon in Killarney. Late afternoon bus 
to Limerick, or train via Limerick Junction. Overnight 
at Limerick. 


Ireland’s oldest city. Some of the siege-battered old town 
walls still stand and beside the Thomond Bridge stands the 
Treaty Stone—on which tradition claims the ill-fated 
Treaty of 1691 was signed. King John’s Castle is a striking 
piece of medieval architecture, built in 1210. Limerick 
Lace is a prized possession all over the world, and can 
be seen in the making at the Good Shepherd Convent, 
Clare Street. 

FIFTH DAY 

Afternoon bus to Galway. Overnight at Galway. 
















NATIONAL GALLERY, DUBLIN. 


The * Citie of the Tribes’ is the capital of western Ireland, 
and here the modern world meets the age-old traditional 
way of life. The West Gate once bore the inscription ‘ From 


continued on page 33 
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SEPTEMBER 
Exhibition 


IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION : Mansion House, Dublin . 5-24 


Shows 

AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Castlerea, Co. Galway 1 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Kilkenny 1 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Cahir, Co. Tipperary Z 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Longford . . 1 
HORTICULTURAL SHOW : Castlegregory , Kerry 3-4 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Virginia, Co. Cavan . 7 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Claremorris, Co. Mayo 8 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Cooley, Co. Louth 8 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Dunmanway, Co. Cork 8 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Tubbercurry, Co. Sligo. 8 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Ballymahon, Co. Longford . 9 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Strokestown, Co. Roscommon 13 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Athlone, Co. Westmeath 15 


poG sHoOW: Belfast Championship Show, Balmoral, 


Belfast, Co, Antrim. 5 ; 24 
FLOWER SHOW: Royal a Society of Ireland’s 
Autumn Show, Mansion House, Dublin i . 28-29 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Mountbellew, Co. Galway . 30 


Horse Racing 


DUNDALK 1 CURRAGH 14 
CURRAGH 8 = (Irish St. Leger) 
ROSCOMMON 6 CURRAGH 15 
TRALEE 7-8 PHOENIX PARK Le 
BALDOYLE 10 PHOENIX PARK 22 
THURLES 13 BALDOYLE 24 
MULLINGAR 26 
LISTOWEL 27-28-29 


General Sport 


MOTOR RACING: Spelga Hill Climb, Spee Pass, North 


Hilltown, Co. Down ; 3 
HURLING: All-Ireland Senior i lai Hosking Finals, 
Croke Park, Dublin . : , ‘ ; 4 
PATTERN : Ballyheigue, Co. Kerry ; ; 8 
YACHTING: I.D.R.A. Kenilworth Trophy, Clontarf, 
Dublin. : ; 10 
CYCLING : Circuit é Bay 100 idaaeie Bray, Co. 
Wicklow : P ; 11 
HURLING AND FOOTBALL : All- eel Junior Finals, Croke 
Park, Dublin. ; ; 11 
ANGLING: Pike ns Comptiion, Mountshannon, 
Clare ; : ' 11 
ANGLING : Challenge Cup Competition, oie Melvin, 
Co. Leitrim : , 11 
GOLF: Members’ Week, Lahinch Golf Club, Co. 
Clare ; ‘ ; : . 12-15 


GOLF: Irish iat iat 
Championship, Royal Co. Down 
Golf Club, Newcastle . 18-17 
MOTOR RACING: Tourist 
Trophy Races, Dundrod Circuit, 
Belfast, Co. Antrim . 17 
YACHTING: I.D.R.A. Team 
Races, Dun Laoghaire, Co. 
Dublin. : . 17.18 


“Ras Cillmantain ’ 





100 Kilos, Roundwood, 


CYCLING : 

Co. Wicklow. : ; : 18 
RUGBY FOOTBALL : Gileeasiaiis Selected v. Racing Club 
de France, Galway Sports Grounds, Galway. ; 22 


MOTOR CYCLING : Phoenix Park, Dublin 
GAELIC FOOTBALL: All-Ireland Senior and Minor Finals, 
Croke Park, Dublin 

cYcLING: ‘Tour of Louth’ 50 Miles iteseall Start, 


Dundalk, Co. Louth . 














IRISH EVENTS 


September — October 
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Cultural 


AN T-OIREACHTAS : Mansion House, Dublin . 22-29 

Oireachtas, which means an assembly, a convocation, a 
conference, was first founded about 1896. The Gaelic 
League was founded in 1893 to preserve the Irish language 
and to revive it as a spoken language of the people. At the 
League’s First Annual General Conference three years later, 
the idea of the Oireachtas was born. One of the delegates 
proposed that an Oireachtas, or public assembly, on 
behalf of the Irish language, be held annually by the Gaelic 
League, at which prizes be offered for reading, recitations, 
songs and dramatic sketches in Irish 

The First Oireachtas was held in May, 1897, and was 
presided over by Dr. Douglas Hyde, President of the 
Gaelic League and late President of Ireland. Dr. Hyde 
composed the Oireachtas Ode for that year, the well- 
known Eireochaimid Feasta (‘We Shall Arise Henceforward’). 
The Oireachtas was held in a different centre every year, 
until 1924, when it was discontinued. Since its revival in 
1939 it has been confined to Dublin. The new Oireachtas 
holds literary and instrumental competitions, competitions 
in musical composition and arrangement, traditional and 
modern singing, choral singing, drama, chess, Gaelic 
games. The greatest success of the new Oireachtas has 


been in the literary field. 


Exhibitions 


OIREACHTAS ART EXHIBITION 
OIREACHTAS) : Danlann na Catrac, Cearnog Parnell, Baile 
Atha Cliath 13-6 Nov. 
ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINTINGS, WATER- 
COLOURS, SCULPTURE, ETC. : The Art Gallery, Strandmillis, 
Belfast, Co. Antrim 19-19 Nov. 


(TAISPEANTAS EALOAOIN 














Festivals 


Music 


(Western 
Festival), Halla Columban, Gaillimh and An Taibhdhearc, 


FEIS: eis Ceoil an __Iarthair 


Gaillimh 20-4 Nov. 
WEXFORD FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS : 

Wexford . 80-6 Nov. 

The Wexford Festival of Music and the Arts has been 

enjoying a steadily increasing popularity since its inception 

five years ago. The elaborate and well balanced programme 

includes Orchestral Concerts, Opera, Drama, Lectures and 


conducted Tours 


Horse Racing 


CURRAGH 1 CURRAGH 15 
(Irish Cambridgeshire) 

WEXFORD 4 DOWN ROYAL 19 
NAAS 5 LIMERICK JUNCTION 20 
LIMERICK 6 PHOENIX PARK 22 
(Munster Grand National) 

LEOPARDSTOWN 8 DOWNPATRICK 26 
DUNDALK 12 GOWRAN PARK 27 
CLONMEL 13 NAAS 29 


General Sport 


MOTOR RACING : 


Co. Kerry 


Knockagh Hill Climb, Knockagh, 
W hiteabbey, Co. Antrim 
CYCLING: * B.S.A. Cup’ 50 Kil 


MOTOR RACING: Kirkstown Circuit, Co. Down 


HURLING : 
Dublin 


Oireachtas 


Hurling Final, 


os Massed-Start, Tralee, 


Croke 
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“ ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


HIGH-SPEED STEAM AND DIESEL 
PASSENGER TRAINS 








GREAT NORTHERN 
serves you with 


HOTELS 

CATERING FACILITIES 

FAST ECONOMICAL FREIGHT RAIL SERVICES 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE REMOVALS 

Cross BORDER CUSTOMS CLEARANCE 

Bus SERVICES 

ECONOMICAL ROAD FREIGHT SERVICES 

AIR BOOKINGS 


COLLECTION AND DELIVERY SERVICES, TOWN, 
VILLAGE AND CITY 


PRIVATE HIRE OF BUSES 
LOW RATE SEASON TICKETS 


REDUCED RATES FOR PARTIES TRAVELLING 
BY RAIL 


RESERVATION OF SEATS, MAIN LINE TRAINS 


THROUGH PASSENGER BOOKINGS 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 
Information from 
DISTRICT TRAFFIC MANAGER 


AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
Telephone 42941 











Luxuriously appointed, offering 
the utmost in comfort. 150 superb 
bedrooms all equipped with radio. 
70 with private bath. Showers, 
Iced Drinking Water on _ tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. 


Dancing throughout the season. 


GRILL ROOM 
BAR 
RESTAURANT 
TEA LOUNGE 


24 HOURS 
GARAGE SERVICE 


LICENSED 
THROUGHOUT 


T. O’SULLIVAN Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 — Private Branch Exchange 
Telegrams ‘‘ Gresham, Dublin” 
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IRELAND IN SEVEN DAYS _ continued from page 29 


the Ferocious O’Flaherty’s good Lord deliver us.’ 
Christopher Columbus is said to have prayed in the Church 
of St. Nicholas (founded in 1320) on his way to discover 
the New World. The Spanish Arch and Parade give a 
glimpse of the once-strong Iberian influence. The Lynch 
Memorial was erected to James Lynch Fitz-stephen who 
in the thirteenth century condemned and executed his own 
son on that spot. 

A sight which, in the spawning season, enthralls every 
visitor is the hundreds of salmon lying on the river bed 
below the Salmon Weir Bridge. 

Salthill, Galway’s seaside suburb, is a most popular 
holiday resort. 


SIXTH DAY 
Tour of Connemara. 


This area, to the west of Galway, is one of supreme scenic 
grandeur, dominated by the rocky peaks of the Twelve 
Bens. A tour of the region is a memorable experience. 
There are for the angler innumerable lakes and _ rivers 
where salmon and trout abound. 


SEVENTH DAY 


Sightseeing, or relaxing at Salthill. Evening train to 
Dublin. 


EIGHTH DAY 
Sightseeing at Dublin. 


There is a wealth of interest for the visitor in the city’s 
lovely Georgian buildings, its universities, museums and 
art galleries and its fashionable shopping centres where one 
may purchase such typically Irish gifts as tweed and linen, 
and find unequalled bargains in old silver and glassware. 
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THE IRISH HARP continued from page 27 


a fashionable craze. A similar attempt was made in Belfast 
about 1900, culminating in a meeting of Harpers in the 
Linenhall Library in 1903, and to nourish this movement 
my good friend, the great-hearted James MacFall, set up 
a Harp Manufactory in Belfast and shipped his fine instru- 
ments all over the world. James lived on until 1950, full 
of enthusiasm and good works, but once again the revival 
wilted and the playing of the Irish Harp only survived in 
the hands of scattered enthusiasts at home and abroad. 

Now once again a revival of harp playing is gradually 
re-establishing itself in all parts of Ireland. May it succeed 
and prosper. 


COURSING IN IRELAND continued from page 16 


that neither could survive on their present scale without 
the other. Racing has made the greyhound a valuable 
realisable asset and given Ireland an export trade which in 
1947 was worth £ 1,000,063. But man is a hunter and 
however trade winds blow, he and his dog will go coursing. 

The changes have been many in the last few thousand 
years ; dogs and prey have both become fleeter and more 
skilful but the spirit of the sport remains unchanged. 
It continues to fill and will for a long time to come continue 
to fill an important place in the Irish sporting calendar. 


Scoring Points in Coursing : 

A course between two greyhounds in pursuit of a hare 
may be said to divide itself into two parts (1) the race to 
the hare for the first turn and (2) the working skill of the 
dogs in their endeavour to oust each other and pull down 
their game. 

The slipper is a specially qualified man who usually 
stands under a shelter of some kind with a pair of grey- 
hounds in ‘slips.’ When a hare goes by he gives her a 
certain amount of ‘ law’ or distance before he releases his 
dogs on level terms—they race to the hare. Upfield is an 
expert judge on horseback who judges all the points 
scored as follows. 

1) The run up—1, 2 or 3 points according to the 
length of the lead. 

(2) One point for each turn ; } point for a wrench or 
swerve of hare. One point or two for the kill according 
to the merit of the performance. 
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WHAT THACKERAY THOUGHT... 


* Were such scenery lying upon English shores it would 
be a world’s wonder. If it were on the Mediterranean or 
the Baltic, English travellers would flock to see it. Why 
not come and see Ireland :’ 

—William Makepeace Thackeray. 





Phones : 67357/61759 Cables: ‘““Traycar, Dublin” 


TRAYNORS CAR HIRE 


Dept. ‘‘D’’, Rere 25 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin, Ireland 
CAR RENTAL IN IRELAND 
With 35 years’ experience we are able to offer a First-Class service 


of CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN and DRIVE-YOURSELF CARS 


Write now for illustrated brochure 
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VISIT IRELAND 
SIX TIMES A YEAR 


in the pages of 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


For your friends who know or would like to know 
Ireland, you could hardly choose a more approp- 
riate gift. And IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES is an 
enduring gift too—for what finer remembrance 
could you wish your friends than the stimulating 
selection of articles and photographs on all facets 
of Irish life sent from you to them throughout 
the year. 


Fill in the accompanying gift form and mail it to 
us with your subscription to-day. 


[RELAND OF THE WELCOMES 





91-93, Pembroke Road, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin. 
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SOUTHAMPTON and COBH to NEW YORK 
- « - and not a dull moment on the way 
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yp) = Baers splendid ships, the “Ryndam” and “Maasdam,” 
. a ; bring within your reach standards of comfort and 
sore excellence of cuisine that leave nothing to be desired. 
. > They are gay ships, if you love dancing and other forms 
i 4 of gaiety, restful ships if you desire 







r bs rest and tranquility ; for their superb 
appointments provide for every taste 
and mood. Add to these attractions 
bright, congenial company and atten- 
tive courteous service, and you have 

=K | everything that makes a voyage 

memorable. 


Ay PUland-fmerica Line 







¥ h It's good to be on a well-run ship 
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Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 
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THIS IS IRELAND 


(Mayo, Sligo, Leitrim and Roscommon) 
by Richard Hayward Arthur Barker Ltd., 
Price 21s. 


IN this the fourth of a series of books on the Four Provinces 
of Ireland, Richard Hayward follows the general plan of 
the three volumes already in print. Once again Raymond 
Piper accompanies him on his travels and the result is a 
discoursive survey of some of the most attractive counties 
in Ireland illustrated by a series of sensitive and evocative 
sketches. 

In each case the author gives a detailed description of all 
that is of interest in the counties covered, giving an impres- 
sionistic picture composed of history and topography, 
things to see and do, and folklore. 


WESTMEATH OFFICIAL GUIDE 

Bord Failte Eireann, 6d. 
WeEsTMEATH is one of those inland counties that many 
people pass with hardly a glance on their way to the more 
popular areas of the west and north-west. It deserves more 
attention. 

The countryside is pleasantly diversified with hills which 
in the north-east rise above many lakes and make a most 
attractive landscape. The Westmeath lakeland is well 
known to anglers and is particularly famed for the 
excellence of its coarse fishing. 

In the west where the country borders on Lough Ree 
the countryside is trim and well famed and contains many 
memories of Oliver Goldsmith who spent his youth there 
and found in it the inspiration for The Deserted Village. 

The official guide contains all the information that the 
average visitor is likely to require and is well supplied 
with illustrations, maps and plates. 
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HOOK SHEL 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE DONEGAL 
HIGHLANDS 


H. R. Carter Publications Ltd., 
12s. 6d. 


by Harry Percival Swan, 
M.R.I.A., P.C. 


Tue highlands of Donegal embrace one of the most lovely 
and romantic regions of Ireland and few people know this 
countryside better than Mr. Harry Percival Swan. 

In Highlights of the Donegal Highlands he has written a 
most interesting book which contains collected together a 
wide variety of information on the towns, villages and 
islands, the antiquities, legends, history and lore of this 
fascinating county. 

Here is a book which will interest everybody who has 
lived in this part of Ireland or who plans to visit it—a 
book which will add considerably to the pleasure of a 
holiday and that will be a worthy record of it afterwards. 

Its two-hundred pages contain ninety-one illustrations 
and a map. 


TIPPERARY OFFICIAL GUIDE 
Bord Failte Eireann, 1s. 


Tipperary is Ireland’s largest inland county and contains 
in its 1,660 square miles, a widely varied scenery with a 
proportion of hills and mountains, plains and river valleys. 

It is a county with much to interest the visitor and 
holidaymaker. It has mountains to be climbed ; deep 
limestone caves to be explored ; first class angling, golfing 
and hunting; the magnificent ruins on the Rock of 
Cashel and many other relics from Irish history and 
pre-history. 

Apart from chapters giving a detailed account of the 
most interesting features of the region, this guide contains 
a series of first class photographs, a map of the county, 
and a number of maps and street plans of the various towns. 
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PILGRIMAGES 


Every year many thousands visit the numerous shrines 
throughout Ireland during the pilgrimage season which 
extends from May to October. Steadily gaining in popu- 
larity is the Shrine of the Blessed Virgin at Our Lady’s 
Island, five miles from Rosslare Strand, Co. Wexford. 
Organised pilgrimages to the Island begin on August 15th 
and continue to September 8th. 

On the opening day this year almost 20,000 pilgrims 
led by the Bishop of Ferns (Most Rev. J. Staunton), 
visited the Shrine. The devotional exercises entails nine 
circuits of the Island during each of which three rosaries 
are recited and a period of meditation spent at the 
Shrine. 


THE WEXFORD FESTIVAL 


An article on the Wexford Festival appears on page 12 
of this issue. As in previous years membership falls into 
several classes. 

Associate Membership will admit subscribers to all 
Festival Entertainments: Orchestral Concerts, Operas, 
Films, Recitals, Lectures, Conducted Tours, and will grant 
special privileges such as attendance at opera rehearsals 
(except October 28th and 29th) and will cost ten guineas. 

Class A Membership will admit subscribers to orchestral 
concert, one performance of each opera, films, conducted 
tours and will cost Three Pounds, Thirteen Shillings and 
Sixpence. 

Class B Membership will admit subscribers to one opera 
performance, orchestral concert and films and will cost 
Two Pounds, Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 

Class C Membership will admit subscribers to films and 
one lecture, and will cost One Guinea. 

All communications in connection with the Festival 
should be addressed to: The Wexford Festival Box 
Office, 105 North Main Street, Wexford. Telephone : 
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The Perfect 
After-Dinner 
Liqueur. 


IRISH MIST 


Gelanis Cegendiny Lignewe 







U.S. Sole Importers: Messrs. O’Donnell 


The Irish Mist Liqueur Co. Ltd, 4 Importing Co., 1819, Gratiot Avenue, 


Tullamore, OFFALY, 
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GS The lakes of Killarney . . . tropical Parknasilla . . . Galway 
/ Bay . . . see these and Ireland’s many other world-famous 
beauty spots by C.I.E. (Ireland’s Transport Company). 
Conducted luxury motor coach tours (6-day, 9-day, 10-day, 
12-day), Radio Train day trips, Go-As-You-Please tours—ask 
your travel agent about these delightful ways of discovering 
Ireland, or write C.I.E. Public Relations Department, 
59 Upr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 


Sundays, October 2nd, 9th, 16th and 23rd, 6-day 
Autumn Coach Tours at specially reduced fare, 
16 gns... leave Busaras, Central Bus Station, Dublin, 
at IT a. m. for the South and South West. 


CORKS oMeRie OR 


(Ireland’s Transport Company) 


ENQUIRIES :- U.S. and CANADA - Irish Railways Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto. 





FRANCE - British Railways Office, Paris. 
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Dublin really is a “‘ fair city”’. She has the 
combination of grandeur and elegance that belongs to 
a capital city, and especially to a capital city whose 
architectural flowering was the eighteenth century. 
And it is found not only in her public buildings, 

but in the gracious grey houses of her streets and 
squares, like these in Merrion Square. 


Dublin is a city to take your time over. 

And some of this time must certainly be devoted to 
a visit to the Guinness brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
Here is the sort of grandeur that comes from size. 
You will find much here of absorbing interest. 

For at St. James’s Gate you may see some of 

the oldest crafts in the world on good terms 

with modern science and engineering — and all 
working on a mammoth scale. 


Visitors are conducted round the Brewery by knowledgeable 
guides between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. on Mondays to Fridays, at 
11 a.m. only on Saturdays. The Brewery is closed on Sundays 
and public holidays. Children under 12 are not admitted. 


YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING WHEN 


youve seen THE GUINNESS brewery 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 


